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THE FISH IN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


AND 
THE AGE OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 
BY 
A. P. Karmarkar 
I 


The Indus Valley discoveries have really thrown light on the 
origins of the various aspects of Indian culture. In fact, they 
have thrown light on the origin of Polity, Astronomy, Economic 
and Socio-religious institutions, Philosophy and other allied 
topics. Among the many topics that have struck me most, is the 
one of the Fish, which at once happens to be tha Lafichana of 
the most glorious dynasty of the Minas, and also acts as one of 
the religious symbols of the Mohenjo Darians. It formed one of 
the eight forms of Siva — it being one of the eight constellations 
of the Mohenjo Daro zodiac. Best of all the story of Manu’s 
Flood throws a direct light on the age of the Atharvaveda and 
the close of the Indus Valley civilization. The Fish also played 
a prominent rôle in the socio-religious life of the Hindus dur- 
ing the later period. However, hefore proceeding with the 
problem of the age of the Atharvaveda we shall enter into the 
other details of the Fish. 

The Fish in the Indus Valley Period 

During the Mohenjo Daro period the most popular of all the 
forms of God was the fish. Various inscriptions refer to this: 

i “The Supreme Being of the Fish God (is) in front ”. ? 

ii “The two fishes who are in the house of the very great 

Ram are (forms) of God who is outside (beyond ) the 


country ”. 2 


In the opinion of Father Heras the Fish formed one of the 
eight constellations of the Mohenjo Daro zodiac. Further, it is 


t! Marshall, M. D., No. 214. 
2 A.S. I. Report, 1928-29, Pl. xxviii, No. g. 
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interesting to note, that, one of the inscriptions refers to the 
Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish of Nandur'—thus show- 
ing that the God of Nandur was a combination of the Ram and 
the Fish. The representation on the above seal also elucidates 
this : an enormous ram larger than the human figures represent- 
ed in it, having the head of a fish and bearing the horns over the 
fish’s head. Yet the seal itself seems to show that it is only a 
form of God-a symbol or a representation-for on the upper 
corner of the seal the figure of God is represented standing in 
the middle of a tree, with the trident on his head, after the 
fashion of the seal. ? 


The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions generally describe An as 
‘ Fish-eyed ’ - ‘ which is a quality considered as 
An as Fisb-eyed a beauty note in Indian aesthetics’. In one of 
the inscriptions it is said ‘Min Minkan’, mean- 
ing the ‘ three fish eyes’, thus directly referring to the supreme 

Being. In another it is described, ‘ the eyes of the great Fish,” 
The Puranic data, however, wonderfully corroborates with what 
is stated in the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions. The 

The Puranic _ z : 
Corroboration anda Purana refers to the close connection of 
the constellation of the Fish and Siva. In one of 
its passages, Siva is addressed as:‘To Mina or the Lord of the 
Mina ( or Minas )’.4 Further the Vamana Purana states, that 
‘the two fishes are said to have been located in the ocean, in 
every country, and in the house of the Gods and Brahmans °’. 

The Puranas have again thrown light on the problem in 
regard to the early association of the Fish with God An. The 
Kalika Purana states, that, Kama, after he was restored to life 
again, installed the image of the fish-form of God Siva on the 
Manikiita Mountain in Assam®. The Skadnda Purana describes 
that, ‘at Rsi-tirtha and another place just adjacent to it ( both at 
Prabhāsa ), there are three-eyed Matsyas or fish, and that, they 


1 Marshall, M. D., No. 42. 

2 Heras, ‘The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People’, Jour. of the Unt, 
of Bombay, V. I, pp. 8-9. 

8 Marshall, M. D., No. 68. 

4 Skanda P., Mahésvara Kh., Adh. 17. 

5 Vamana P., Adh. 5, 59. 

6 Kalika P., Adh. 82, 50-52. 
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can be seen in this fashion even to this day’ '. In another pas- 
sage of the same Purana, it is related that,‘ once some sages 
practised penance and that they prayed Siva ( Salin ) for bringing 
the Ganges to Prabhasa. Sivadid so. And the sages saw the 
Ganges (in the Tirtha ) as being full of fishes, which became 
three-eyed immediately they were perceived. The sages then 
requested God, saying, ‘In our Kunda (holy pond ) let there be 
fishes always, and that they be three-eyed in all the forth-com- 
ing Yugas *, The same Purana narrates another account : ‘ Once 
upon a time, in moments of utter distress and calamity, the Rsis 
or sages prayed and adored Narmada, upon which a goddess 
appeared smiling in a dream, and said, ‘ Do not be afraid’, and 
disappeared. Next day, the sages saw the fishes coming along 
with their members ( par’va@rah ) near their huts (@sramas ). All 
the sages felt happy’.* Inthe Visnu-dharmottara P. it is stated 
that the Fish was worshipped in the country of the Matsyas, and 
in Kashmir.’ 
The recent excavations at Rairh (Jaipur State ) have supplied 
us with two interesting examples. In one of the 
Some other representations, the mother-Goddess is painted 
Traditions ed and stands full front carrying a pair of fish 


in her right hand while the left hip is seen holding the girdle.’ 
Again one of the pottery plaques ‘ represents a female and a male 
figure standing full front. The crowned female figure which is 
taller than the male stands to his right with her hand placed on 
the head of the young man as if in the act of benedicting. The 
male figure whose right hand is on the hip of the female figure is 
seen holding a pair of fish in his left hand, an emblem usually 
seen in the hand of the mother-goddess ` ( P]. XIII, d. ). 7 


There is also another instance in current tradition. It is 
stated that at Nerenika in the Bellary District is a temple 


Skanda P., VII, 1, Adh. 255, 2; 275, 1~2. 

Ibid., Adh. 30, 1ff. 

Ibid., V. 3, Adh, 13. 

Visnudharmottara P. Third Khanda. 

Ibid., Third Khanda, Adh. 121, 3. 

Excavations at Rairh, Arch, Dept. Jaipur, p. 28. 
Ibid., p. 30. 
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dedicated to Mallésvara near which is a cave where a crude 
carving of a rock into something like the caricature of a fish is 
worshipped, ! 

Fish as a heraldic device 


The symbol of the two fish or the horned fish ( Kombu Mina ) 
formed the heraldic device or Lafichana of many of the ruling 
tribes or dynasties in the proto and ancient India. In the 
Mohenjo Daro period probably the Minas adopted it?-though the 
unicorn formed their earlier Lafchana. Later on the Fish 
Lafichana was adopted by the Bilavas, Etkalis, the Kavals 
(whose Lafichana was the Linga originally ), Kalakilas and 
Paravas, wko bore the title of Minavan. When a union between 
the various tribes used to take place, all the heraldic devices of 
the different tribes were depicted together, i. e., the union of the 
Minas, Bilavas and Etkalis is seen represented on one of the 
seals.? Father Heras observes, that, ‘the seal which bears this 
inscription has likewise the figure of an animal with three 
heads: of a unicorn, of a bull and of an ibex ; the unicorn of the 
Minas, the bull of the Bilavas, and the ibex of the Etkalis ’. * 


To cite a mythological incident or two: It is said in one of 
the passages of the Brahmanda Purana, that when the fight 
ensued between Lalitadevi and the Raksasas, there were various 
kinds of flags depicted with the symbols of the Fish, Serpent 
etc. Kama is designated in mythology as Minadhvaja. The first 
mythical descendant of Hanuman is called in the bardic list as 
Makaradhvaja. ° 


The heraldic device of the two fishes was adopted by the 
Pandyas of Madura, on account of which they were designated 
as Minavar Kon. It is also worth noting that the Royal House 
of the Pandyas was built in a fish-shaped fashion.’ The royal 


Moses, ‘ Fish and Religion in South India,’ Q. J. M. S., XIII, p. 551. 
Photo M. D., 1930-51, No. 3987. 

Heras, ‘ Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land’, Indian Culture, ITI. 
Ibid., p. 112, 

Brahmanda P., Uttarabhaga, Adh. 23, 24. 

Statistical account of Porbunder, p. 14f. 

Sewell, A Sketch of the Dynasties of South India, 1883, p. 74. 
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Lafichana of the Matsya dynasty of Oddadi consisted of the 
Fish.' The Kadambas of Kalinga adopted this symbol. ? 


Fish asa Fertility Symbol 


One of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions refers to the ‘ Spring 
Fish’. Father Heras observes that the term might have been 
used to denote the symbol of fertility of God, who is specially 
seen in the Spring. è This is corroborated by some of the later 
representations also. 


In the Kailadsa temple at Ellora, the topmost of the three 
tableau contains the following representation : above the inverted 
stem of the lotus, ending at either end in a lotus bud and a 
flower combined in one stem, there are two other stems of lotus 
branches turned upwards on either side encircling as if were, 
two fishes combining in arch-like fashion at their mouths, which 
are about to touch each other, as if they were kissing, and in 
between them, in the intervening, is a full-blown lotus, the lower 
portion of whose stalk passes just between the space intervening 
the tails of the two fishes is the emblem of the Linga, rather 
rounded in formon a panivatia, at each end of which is again a 
lotus. Above the Linga, is a smaller Linga, and above it, a still 
smaller one, and above these three successive Lingas, the Tristla 
is again shown, worked out in a manner, quite in keeping with 
the heraldic details of the sculpture.* 


Hayavadan Rao proposes that this may be the representation 
of Siva in his Sattvic aspect i. o. that of Visnu, the Preserver of 
the universe.’ But, as we know, the fish was closely associated 
with An in ancient times; and it was considered as a symbol of 
fertility. The three Lingas are the three aspects of the Supreme 
Lord. The lotus also is a symbol of fertility. Thus, evidently, the 
present design represents a tradition—a far ancient tradition, 

namely that of the Fish as a fertility symbol. 


1 Moses, op. cit. p. 551; E. I., V.,106; J. A. H. &.S., V. PL II. No. 4. 

2 J. B. and O. R. 8. XVII, P. 175; J. B. H. S. V. fasc., pe 28; J. A. H. R. 
S. III. p. 171; IV, p. 113. 

3 Marshall, M. D., No. 111, Photo, M. D., 1929-30., No. 8222; M. D, 
No. 405; ibid., H., No. 89. 

4 Mysore Gaz. II. Pt. I, pp. 156-157. 

5 Ibid. p. 157. 
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The tradition is retained in another way. It is said to 
represent the yoni or ovarian fertility. It is comprised in the 
five-fold Makara, which ‘taketh away all sin’ of the Vama- 
Caries, the left-hand Saktas, in its representative capacity of a 
symbol of ovarian fertility. 


Some other examples come from the south. The Holeyars of 
Canara lead the newly wedded couple to a river wherein they 
put the wedding mat woven by the birds and catch some fish 
which the couple let go after kissing.’ In some cases one fish is 
taken home and its scales adorn the forehead of the couple and 
they believe that this ensures their fertility.” 


Fish whether a totém originally 


It has become a debatable point whether the fish happened to 
be a totem of any tribe in ancient India. But we may safely say 
that the proto-Dravidian period does not show any sign of the 
prevalence of the idea then. 


The Mahabharata relates the story of king Matsya, who is said 
said to have been born from the womb of a fish along with 
Matsygandha Satyavati? The Harivamsa asserts that Girika 
through Caidya Uparicara gave birth to seven children i.e, 
Maharatha Magadharat Brhadratha, Pratyadjaha, Kusa, whom 
they called as Manivadhana, Marutta, Yadu, Matsya and Kall.’ 
The story of Pradyumna’s birth from the womb of the fish is well 
known. The Matsyas of Oddadi relate a story as follows: 


‘In the lineage of Kasyapa was the sage Naranga, who one 
day while wandering in the sky, saw the river Matsya which 
rises on the Mukunda mountain, and descending its banks he 
engaged himself in penance. The frieghtened Indra, in order to 
disturb the sage in his divinity destroying plan, sent down the 


1 Moses, op. cit., Q. J. M. 5., XIII, p. 554. 
23 Ibid. ° 
8 Mahabharata, Adi. P. Adh. 57. 
4 Harivaméa, i, 32, 91-93; cf. also Brahmanda P. Madhya-bhaga, Adh. 
10, 67. 
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Apsara and Mafijughosa. But the sage’s curse changed her into a 
fish Matsyd, and made her to swallow the semen which the 
ascetic had thrown into the water. She in due course gave birth 
toa son who was called Satya-Martanda. Jayatsena of Utkala 
gave the boy a governorship and his daughter', ’ 


Macdonell observes, that, there are possibly in the Rgveda 
some survivals of totemism, or the belief in the descent of the 
human race, or of individual tribes of families from animals or 
plants.2 He also cites in this connection the instance of the 
‘' Matsya’ occurring in the Rgveda. But as has been observed 
elsewhere, the Matsyas seem to have obtained their tribal 
name ‘Mina’ mostly on account of their sea-faring activity. 
The Mina or the Matsya was also their heraldic symbol. 
In view of all this, all the later accounts seem to be utterly 
fabulous. 


Fish in later Religion and Art 


The fish as an Avatara of Visnu (cf. infra) is worshipped on 
various occasions. Many of the finny tribes of the Ganges are 
worshipped at the festivals in honour of the goddess Ganga. 
Female Hindus residing on the banks of the Padma, on the fifth 
day of the white half or the increase of the moon in Magha, 
actually worship the Ilishu fish, and afterwards partake of them 
without the fear of injuring their health. Pious Hindus feed fish 
at sacred places with a lakh or more little balls of flour, wrapped 
up in Bhurja—patra or birch bark or paper with the name of Rama 
written on it. Their eating the name of the deity ensures their 
salvation, and confers religious merit on the givers. There are 
special ponds reserved for fishes in front of many temples 
in India. 


The fish is a sign of good luck. Its pictures are always 


drawn on house-walls as a charm against demoniacal influence. 
There is a widespread belief in Srngeri that skin diseases can be 


1 E.I. V., p. 106. 
232 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 153. 
7 [ Annals, B. O. R. L. ] 
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cured by propitiating the fish of this place.' In the Naulaka 
temple at Bhumli the fish emblem occurs several times side 
by side with representations of monkeys. 2 


The makara is the cognisance of the ninth Jain Tirthankara, 
Puspadanta. ë Even Buddhism has adopted this symbol. It is 
worth noting that the form or aureole of Makara and lotus-leaf 
is still followed by Saivite image-makers in South India. * 


The fish is the vehicle of Khwaja Khizr, the water-god, and 
hence has become a sort of totem of the Siah Mussalmans. | 


That the fish was also closely associated with the social 
activities of the ancient Indians can be seen from the fact, that 
the Mahabharata depicts kow Arjuna, to win over Draupadi in 
Svayamvara, had to hit his arrow against the target consisting 
of the eye of the fish. 


II 
The Matsyavatara of Visnu 


In the mythological period various exploits are attributed to 
the Fish-form of Visnu, namely, those of saving Manu from the 
great Deluge; the taking out of the Vedas from the clutches of 
Hayagriva, Madhu and Kaitabha, Sankhasura or other demons, 
who had stolen the same away into the depths of the sea; and of 
the bringing of the conch-shell Pāñcajanya after destroying 
Pajicajana. The first exploit consists of the saving of Manu or 
Satyavrata Manu; and it is said to have taken place either in 
Northern or Southern India. The second is described to have 
taken place at Prayaga or some other location. However, before 
entering into the pros and cons of the various problems arising 
out of these legends we shall first of all make a study of the 
legend of the flood itself. 


1 Moses, op. cit., p. 552. 

2 Burgess, Reports, II, p. xliii. 

8 Blacker, The A. B. C. of Indian Art, p. 54, Illustration, p. 56. 
4 Havell, Indsan Architecture, p. 82. 
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The story of Manu is related with some variance in the 
various literary works e. g. the Atharvaveda,! the 

coe Satapatha Brahmana,? the Mahabharata,’ and the 
Matsya, the Bhagavata,* the Skanda,® the Visnu- 

dharmottara,’ the Agni,® the Garuda,’ the Naradlya,'° the Kalika,"” 


and the Brahmavaivarta’ Puranas respectively. 


The oldest account of the story is narrated in the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa. It forms the nucleus of all the later stories. While 
explaining the value and object of the Id4 ceremony the story of 
the Flood is introduced as follows : 


‘In the morning they brought water to Manu to wash with, 
even as they bring it today to wash hands with. While he was 
washing, a fish came into his hands. The fish said, ‘keep me, 
and I will save thee’. ‘What will thou save mefrom?’ ‘A 
flood will sweep away all creatures on earth. I will save thee 
from that’. ‘How am I to keep thee?’ ‘As long as we are 
small’, said the fish, ‘ we are subject to much destruction; fish 
eats fish, Thou shalt first keep me ina jar. When I outgrow 
that, thou shalt take me down to the sea, for there Ijshall be 
beyond destruction. ’ 


‘It soon became a ( great horned fish called a) Jhasa, for this 
grows the largest, and then it said: ‘the flood will come this 
summer. Look out for me, and build a ship. When the flood 
rises, enter into the ship, and I will save thee’. After he had 
kept it, he took it down to the sea. And the same summer, as 
the fish had told him, he looked out for the fish, and built a ship. 


Atharvaveda, xix, 39. 


Satapatha Br. i. 8. 

Mbh. Vanaparva, Adh, 190. 

Matsya, Adh. i. 
Bhagavata, viii, Adh. 24ff., ix. Adh. 1ff. 
Skanda, v, 3, Adh. 2, 34; Vaisnava Khe, Karttika Mā. 3, 24ff. 
Vigsnudharmottara P. Adh. 75. 
Agni P. 2ff, 

Garuda, Pūrva, Acara Kanda, 87, 12. 
Nārādīya P. Adh, 66. 

Kalika P. Adh. 32. 

Brahmavaivarta P. iv. Adh, 3. 
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And when the flood rose he entered into the ship. Then swam up 
the fish; and thus he sailed swiftly up toward the mountain of 
the north. ‘I have saved thee ’, said he (the fish). Fasten the 
ship to a tree. But let not the water leave thee stranded while 
thou art on the mountain ( top). Descend slowly as the water goes 
down’. So he descended slowly, and that descent of the mountain 
of the north is called ‘the descent of Manu’. The flood then 
swept off all the creatures of the earth, and Manu here remained 
alone.’ Then it is told how Manu begets the race of Mankind 
through his daughter Ida. 


This account forms the basis of all the later stories. Let us 
trase the main aspects of the later additions or deductions made | 
in regard to the story itself. 


Main issues of the Legend 


I'he main issues of the legends occurring in Indian literature 
may be summarised as follows: 


The Matsya P. describes that Manu was the son of Vivasvata, 

and that he renounced his kingdom in favour of 

Manu his son, and went to the forest of Malaya for 

practising penance. The Bhagavata states that, 

‘He who is by name Satyavrata, is a Rajarsi and the Lord of 

Dravidas ( DravideSvara). It is heard that he was Manu the 

son of Vivasvat. He was one devoted to Nardyana’. All the 
other Puranas agree in calling ‘ the hero of the flood’ as Manu. 


The Agni and the Bhagavata describe that the small fish 

jumped into the hands of Manu, when he was 

Manu and offering a libation of water on the banks of the 

the Fish Krtamali, which, as Father Heras points out, is 

the same River that joins the Vaigai at Madura. The Maha- 

bharata states that the scene took place on the banks of the 
Cirini. 


The various Puranas relate how the fish foretold Manu of the 
forth-coming danger (flood). The Agni P. describes it as being 
snowy. Further, the fish is in every case a horned fish. 
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The ship in which Manu sailed was tied to the horn of the 

fish. Some of the versions say that the rope with 

The Ship which the ship was tied consisted of a serpent. ! 

ene: Higi The Visnudharmottara describes that Sat! ( Siva’s 

consort ) herself had become the ship.? The Brahmavaivarta des- 
cribes that the ship was Amrta herself. ë 


Some of the Purdnas describe the place where the ship was 
Ship and Mountain tied down and where Manu descended, Further 
the Atharvaveda states: 


* Where is the sinking of the ship the summit of the hill of 
snow, 


There is the embodiment of life that dies not ’.* 


The Mahabharata while endorsing the same account, relates 
that the place, where Manu descended, is situated on the Hima- 
layas, and that it is known as‘ Naubandhana’ even now.’ The 
Brahmavaivarta P. clearly states that Manu got down on the 
Trikūta mountain. i 


These are the main issues of the story. 
The Fish and its proto-Indian character 


It has already been observed how the fish played an important 
role in the socio-religious life of the Minas, and how it was 
closely associated with An in those times. Father Heras observes 
that the horn-fish (Kombu Mina) also was identified with An 
during that period. The foilowing inscriptions may be cited in 
this connection : 


(1) ‘ flag of the two fishes of the imprisoned Mina of the year 
of.the hoisting of the flag of the horn-fish ’. ° 


(2 )* That An of the horn in the living fish-eyed one pa 


1 Agni P, 2, 13. 
2 Visnudharmottara P., Khanda i. 75, 9. 
Brahmavaivarta P. iv. Adh. 3, 30ff. 
Atharvaveda, xix, 39, 
Mbh. Vana-Parva, Adh. 190, 48-49. 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, II, pl. xoviii, No. 614. 
Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and Indus Civilisation, III, pl. cxi, No. 34%, 
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(3) ‘That is the judgment of the horn of the fish who is the 
house. ’ ! | ; 

In this connection, Father Heras refers to a tradition, which 
is found to be current among the Paravas in later times. ‘They 
used to plant the ‘horn’ or the ‘sword’ of the sword-fish in the 
sand in the midst of their houses; and when they went a-fishing 
they garlanded it and worshipped with ceremony and pomp, the 
spirit behind it. ’? 

Location of the Origin 


Thus if the above conclusion be correct, namely, that the 
worship of the fish-emblem of God An-Siva was prevalent in the 
country of the Minas, then we should be really in a position to 
prove that the version of the exploits of the Fish-God also must 
have arisen in this land alone. | 


The version of the Satapatha Brahmana, which is the earliest 
in Indian literature, must really help us in solving the above 
problem. The Satapatha narrates that the fish saved Manu from 
the flood (aughah ) and that it took him to the northern mountain 
(uttaram girim). 


As has been observed above, both the Atharvaveda and the 
Mahābhārata agree in describing that the spot where the bark 
was tied down is situated in the Himalaya Mountain. The 
Brahmavaivarta P. clearly states that Manu got down on the 
summit of the Trikita mountain. The Trikūta mountain is 
generally described as ‘a triple-peaked mourtain situated in 
the outer Himalaya, south of Chanani, held sacred by the Hindus. 
_ It is a curious three-peaked hill the last culminating point of tke 
range separating Chenab from the Ravi. It is alsoa mountain 
in Kashmir’. Further as Das rightly observes it, there is some 
indication in the Satapatha-Brahmana of the situation of tke 
region named [la There it has been stated that Manu at the 
great deluge sailed in his ship northward from the shores of the 
southern ocean, and his bark having been stranded on the 
‘Northern mountain’, i.e. the Himalaya, he disembarked and 
landed on firm ground on the mountain. Here he met a beautiful 


1 Mackay, op. cit., pl. lxxxiv, no. 79. 
2 Pattupattu, Pattinapalat, ls. 21-103, 
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damsel, named Ilā who described herself as his daughter. It is 
very probable that this was the region (situated in Kashmir ), 
called 114 in the Rgveda, and if our surmise be correct, it was 
situated on the Himalaya and regarded as one of the best 
countries’, ! 


The exploit of the fish refers to the oceanic activities. And 
if we take into consideration the near distance of the spot where 
Manu is supposed to have landed from the original habitat of 
the Minas, namely, Harappa and other sites, then it becomes 
absolutely evident that the legend must have originated first in 
the land of the Minas alone. This shows evidently the Indian 
character of the fish legend. 

III 


Age of the Flood and the Atharvaveda 


Surprisingly enough, the problem of the age of tbe Flood is 
directly interconnected with that of the Atharvaveda, and con- 
sequently of the close of the Indus Valley civilization and the 
early beginnings of the Mahabharata. In our opinion, the Flood, 
which was really responsible for wiping off all the belongings of 
the whole of humanity in India at one time, must have been a 
reality-and the importance of which cannot be so easily 
ignored. 


The tradition is preserved amongst many peoples and nations . 
e g. the Bhils,? the Tamils etc. The Babylonian legend has 
acquired a peculiar fame by itself. 


The Babylonian account has many similarities with those of 
the Indian. ‘The Fish-God Ea gives a warning of the coming 
danger to Uta Napishtim, the Babylonian Noah. It also 
acts as the saviour and announces the doom to Napishtim. It 
appears after the flood to Napishtim, as fish does to Manu and 
reveals its identity. ’ è 


Probably, it is on account of all this that some scholars have 
opined or proposed that the story is of foreign origin, and that it 

1 Das, Rgvedic India, p. 59. 

2 Das, Rgvedic India, I, p. 59. 

8 Peak, The Fiood, p. 25. 
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must have travelled from the Babylonian region to India through 
the trading Phoenicians,’ or even earlier.2 Max Müller expressed 
the view that the story is of Aryan origin, it being absolutely 
independent from that of the Babylonian account.’ Vaidyanatha 
Ayyar ‘seems to suggest’ that the Dravidians must have 
carried away the legend to Babylon after having adopted it 
from the Aryans.’ Tilak proposed an Indo-Iranian origin to the 
legend.°. 


The occurrence of the Flood itself is indicated in the early 
literature. It is said, that the land to the west of the Western 
Ghats which was once covered by the ocean was, after the retreat 
of the waters, being called as Parasurdma-bhiim:. Various 
accounts are related how Parasurama darted his arrow at the sea 
and asked it to go back. The most important legend of historical 
significance is the one related in connection with the over- 
flooding of Dvaraka immediately after the death ot Krsna, the 
main political hero of the epic. This was evidently after the 
Bharata war was over.. In regard to the Flood legend itself, we 
have said that it could have arisen somewhere near the 
land of the Minas alone e. g. the Indus Valley zone. 


The Dvärakā legend somehow seems to hit at the point very 
notably. We know that the Bharata war must have taken place 
after the Rgvedic period was over. Veda-Vy4sa is said to have 
arranged the Vedas- a fact which must have taken place before 
the happenings of the Bharata war. So that, it must have taken 
a period of about two or three centuries for all these incidents 
e. g. the close of the Rgevedic period, the Bharata war, and the 
over~flooding of the sea and rivers respectively. 

EEE At a a ee 
1 Kennedy, ‘Early commerce of Babylon with India,’ J. R. A. S., 1898, 


pp. 260ff. 
2 Regozin, Vedic India, p. 345. 


8 Max Miller, India, What can it teach us? pp. 183-139. 

€ Vaidyanatha Ayyar, ‘The flood legend of the East,’ J. B. H. S. II, 
p. ii. 

5 Tilak, The Arctie Home in the Vedas, pp. 385-87. 
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The whole of the Rgveda shows a keen knowledge of the 
civilization of the Mohenjo Daro people. To quote a few 
instances: the Matsyas or Minas, the Sisnadevas, the Miradevas 
( equivalent to Mtruga or Karttikeya), the three-headed and 
six-eyed Dasa, the Panis-as being Mrdhravāc and (Grathins 
(composers ), and other factors in regard to the forts, etc.: of 
the Asuras. But the Reveda has in no way referred to the fact 
of flood or the fish as having saved Manu. In fact the story for 
the first time occurs in the Atharvaveda (to a slight extent), the 
Mahabharata, and the Satapatha Brahmana, The absence of it in 
the Rgveda must clearly and logically point out that both the 
flood and the formation and currency of the legend must have 
taken place in the post-Rgvedic period alone. 


If this be so, then our conclusion shall assume a definite 
correctness, namely, that the incident of the flood, which took 
place immediately after the Bharata war, must have taken 
about a century or two for its formation into a legend. And 
thus, with slight variations, we see the first depiction of the 
legend in the three early writings: the Atharvaveda, the Ratapatha 
Brahmana and the Mahabharata. 


We do not feel inclined to say anything more in regard to the 
unique non-Aryan character of the Atharvaveda. The references 
to the cult of the Ekavratya, the Asvattha tree, the divine 
nature of the Serpent, Kama, exorcism, magic and folklore, all 
these point to its non-Aryan character. We know for certain 
that the Bhrgus were men of letters par excellence. They played 
their rôle in the formation of the Bharata into the Mahābhārata, 
They have almost become gods among the Dravidian population 
in India ( now especially Southern ). Sukra is known to have 
been the Head-priest ( Purohita ) of the Asuras. Parasurima and 
Renuka are well known divine figures in Puranic literature. 
It is not surprising that these Bhrgus, who were also the authors 
of the Bhrgu Samhiti (now Manu), must have been also the 
people, who picked up the art and craft of the Dravidians and 
assimilated the same into their own works. 


If this be so, then it is not impossible that the Bhrgus, while 
imbibing the best of the traditions, legends and folklore of the 
8 [ Aanals, B. O. R.L] 
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country, tried also to Brahmanize them. The Atharvaveda is a 
clear document of this kind. The Fish-legend itself gives another 
clue, namely, that iis introduction shows the last stage of its 
compilation - though the beginnings of the same must be 
co‘erminus with the early portions of the Rgveda itself. This 
must also be the period of the Satapatha Brahmana and the early 
beginnings of the Great Epic: the Mahabharata. 

The flood itself must have caused the close of the Indus 
Valley civilisation. And during the later centuries we learn 
about it only in the form of traditions both in the east and 
Babylon. In India the Fish is identified first with Brahma as in 
the Mahabharata, and with Visnu in the Puranic period. 


